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undoubtedly been for a long time in their minds, and which
Westmorland had assured them could only be accomplished by
maintaining the division between Protestants and Catholics. <I
&m at a loss/ he wrote, ; to conjecture what those benefits are
which, it is expected, will accrue to the British Empire by
deferring the consideration of this question. . . . Can it be
in the contemplation of any man, that a state of disturbance or
rebellion here will tend to the desirable end (which, I think, I
discover to be alluded to in your letter) of an union between
the two kingdoms ? Doubtless the end is most desirable, and
perhaps the safety of the two kingdoms may finally depend upon
its attainment; but are the means risked such as are justifiable,
or such as any man would wish to risk in hope of attaining the
end ? Through such a medium I look for an union, I am ready
to grant, but it is not the union of Ireland with Great Britain,
but with France. . . . But supposing the object may be thought
attainable in the end by such means, still, it must be allowed to
be at a distance, and must be admitted not to be a moral cer-
tainty. Who, then, will advise to be hunting after a distant and
contingent good, at the evident and admitted price of a certain
and immediate evil ?'

He then proceeds to examine one by one the arguments
against emancipation. It was said that it would lead to a
Catholic ascendency, dangerous to property and to the whole
constitution of the country. But what additional danger is to
be apprehended from the admission of the higher orders, who in

the   two   countries.    Whether   the     would attempt it. ... He thought

quotation was made with a view of     it  would  be very proper, in  some

sounding an alarm upon that subject,     general words, to express a determina-

I will not pretend to say, but it. is     tion "to support the Constitution as

suspected by those who are unfriendly     established in 1782, and still further

to   Lord Fitzwilliam. . . . Hearing     assimilated to that of Great Britain -

the  subject discussed in society, I     by Acts   that   have   since  passed."

thought it right to mention it to the     These  were  the   Chancellor's   own

Lord Chancellor, who was convinced     words, which, I think, convey the idea

that great use would be made of it     of his Majesty's Ministers, that the

in Parliament, and seemed, I think,     Catholics should not be admitted to

to entertain some suspicion of that     any share of  legislative authority,

being the real design of the British     and refute the notion of any sinister

Cabinet. I did not think it necessary     attempt to force an union/  (Pelham.

to discuss that point with him further     to Portland, March 30, 1795.)   There

than to say, that I was convinced     is, as far as I know, no evidence that

your Grace never intended to convey     Portland, either in public or private,

that idea; and that I was ready to     disclaimed the meaning which had

say, that I never would be concerned     been attached to his words.
in an administration in Ireland that